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Poor indeed, is the harvest that the friends of progress in 
England will gather from the work of the past year. And this 
result is not to be accounted for simply by the fact that trade 
has been good and tho workers indifferent and apathetic, though 
many will preach in this vein and try to excuse their own neglect 
of the people’s cause by sneering at the musses as “mostly fools” 
Fools there are, enough aud to spare; but we count those the 
greatest who, in their self-satisfied superiority, have withdrawn 
themselves from the revolutionary movement, discarded revolu¬ 
tionary ideas and have either worked on reactionary lines or 
hiave thought it just as well to let things take their course. Ig¬ 
noring the dark plots, which the capitalists have been weaving 
for the past seven or eight years, they find themselves in the 
midst of a criminal war unspeakable in its initiation and its aims, 
and, after that, face to face with conscription. 

However, wo must not forget that 18911 has given us the 
Dreyfus case with all the conclusions that can be drawn from 
it, and, although this fact may not save us from conscription 
here in England, it is well that the people should have seen how 
militarism can be used as the instrument of the vilest reactio¬ 
naries, how it adopts the methods of the blackest rascality to 
achieve its ends. For us, at least, the brightest page in the 
history of the past year is the work done by our Anarchist 
friends in Franco, not in the cause of Dreyfus alone, but in the 
cause of truth and justice. 

In Spain the unrest has fcuud no vent and has given no sign 
of taking a definitive shape. Italy also remains quiet but we 
know that the Italian people are growing more and more dis¬ 
contented under their Durdens of taxation and look ouly for a 
revolution to bring them relief. 

Our German comrades carry on an effective propaganda under 
difficulties of which we in Englaud have no conception. In 
the face of the bitterest persecution, confiscation and imprison¬ 
ment they have struggled on during the past year, and they may 
rest assured that some at least of the more advanced minds in the 
Socialist movement will gradually us^imilate Anarchist ideas. 

The movement in the United States goes quietly on, making 
at least ss much proportionate progress as other Socialist and 
labor movements. That brave little paper, Free Society, is 
doinp splendid work, and by its issue of pamphlets is greatly 
increasing its utility in educating the American workers. We 
have hud the great satisfaction aud pleasure of welcoming here 
oum of the staunchest workers in that group—Alary Isaak. 

\v e cannot close this brief survey of the year without refer¬ 
ring to the impetus given to the movement in London by the 
visit of our brave and cuergctic friend Emma Goldman. To 
have come here at such times as these we are passing through 
now, to have drawn large audiences to her lectures, to have 
arou>ed sum© of the most iuteresting discussions that have been 
heard for mauy a year nod to have replied most effectively 
thereto, gives some idea of whut she has accomplished. But 
when it is remembered that all this has been done while the 
English public Las been iu a “ patriotic ** frenzy, the English 
climate has been in its worst humor ami herself in poor health, 
we shall better estimate the courage and endurance necessary 
t > have succeeded in the work. 

Finally, we have for ourselves to face the year which is before 
us undeterred by any failures and disappointments in the pa>-t. 

'1 ho coming year will probably be a most eventful one, aud 
it is for us to see that no opportunity is lost of pushing our 
ideas to the trout. The coin but will be a hard one, no doubt, 
we being so few ; but does not history prove that the battles 
for freedom have mostly been fought by the few ? 

“Of the three hundred grant but three 
To form a new Thermopylae” 

So sang Byron, who fought so nobly for Greece. This also 
must be our cry through the storm of reaction that is raging 
to-day. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 1900 

at Paris. 


The time has arrived when it is n*-ci»i-8*ry, in accordance with the 
decisions of the Congresses of Trad**’ Unions aud Labour Exchanges 
held at Rennes in September 1898, to prepare the four Congieases 
which this year will assemble at Paris the workers of all countries. 
We have no need to impress upon you the importance of theso Con¬ 
gresses; not only should they contribute to the progress of those aspi¬ 
rations towards a better economic vtate which agitate the wago-alavea 
of all conditions, but alto they should elevate th* discussion of these 
questions to the high level of the scientific )e*eon« which result from 
the exhibition of of the works of this century. 

It must not be forgotten, indeed, that in order to supplant capitalism, 
it i* neots**ary that we should be continually armed against the ever 
new rr»ourC'-* at its disposition. 

For example does it put into exploitation a hitherto unknown ma- 
chiurl We should be in a position to know at once the economic effect 
of that machine and be able to take steps to counteract the evil in¬ 
fluence which it ttmds to axeicwe in the hands of ite possessor upon the 
coudoions of our existence. 

It is with that intention, we are sure, that the worker* will come to 
Paris next year, and when they have realized the improvements as yet 
unknown to th'-m which have hern brought about in the industry ok 
the agriculture of this or that Country. Wien they havw had a general 
view over the economic state of the world, at the dawn of the XX:h 
century, they will be in a position to solve the the questions and take 
such resolutions as are calls for by the urgent need of ameliorating 
their life. 

We invite therefore the labour organisation! of all countries to inform 
us of the questions which they desire to see placed onthe Agenda paper 
of ih** two international Congresses: 

L— International Trades Union Congress, comprising all organisa¬ 
tions, Without distinction of form: Trades' Unions, Syndicates, 
Labour Federations Oartells and Labour Exchanges. 

PROPOSITIONS OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL: 

1. The genera) strike: iu practical organisation, iu probability and iu 

consequences; 

2. Creation of an International Secretariat of Labor. 

3. Hours of labour; wages; unemployed aud the means of dealing with 
them; female and child labor. 

4. The international application of the methods for intervening with 
effect in the great struggle# between capital and labor (English engineers’ 
strike; Danish lock out, etc.). 

fi. Co-operation for production and for consumption. 

0. Comparative r«-port of labour tribunal#. 

7. Rep-.ru and communication# upon th- resulU obtained in relation to 
question# treated in previous congresses, the boycott, trad# anion labels, 
weekly d.iy of rest, etc. 

II. Congress of Labor Exchanges, Oartells, Trades Connells, local or 
divisional Federations of different Trade Unions not occupied in tie 
same industries. 

PROPOSITIONS OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE FRENCH 
LABOR EXCHANOES : 

1. The vailous method* of finding employment. Should labor organi*a> 
tions, in finding employment, seek, accept or refuse the seiietauce of 
municipal, county or provincial authorities? 

2. Technical education (theoretical and practical): its result, from the triple 
point of view of raising wages, of increa-ing the fe ihnical value and the 
social importance of the workmen who have b-netited by it 

Reports upon libraries ami museum* founded by tradis unions; efforts 
mad« to complete technical instruction by general education. 

3. A«wUtance «f the unemployed; j-mrnvy money, reciprocity of journey 
money Iw-twsrn the workmen of ail oouutriee who have fulfilled their trade 
uru'ii «di|lgittio>ts. 

4. Co-operation; reform* to he made in co-operative societies founded by 
Islmr organisations or under their nut-pices; replacing of co-operation for 
production for co-op*-relive workshops depending upon c-i-opcrativ# dis¬ 
tributing soi-ii-tica, application in these workshops ol the system of work 
known as a An- (commandite eg ililairc) in use among compositors; suppres¬ 
sion of all diftVivniH} of trvatnn-iit between members and assist ants. 

5. Rt-p.nl* -.i* th-- propo/.ihda Among -1 jH-nianU ami amongst sea workers 
(sailors, lisherno'ii, ami pm tuorknun or dockers). 

6. Is ther*- n«*«:d t*> found «n mteiiiiitinu *1 Federation, represented by a 
statistical Bureau, which will nccU|q/ fta**lf wUh the development of labor 
organisations? 

So far as concerns the Eleventh National (French) Trade Union 
Congress (the Fifth of the (Jouf’-dHretion) and the Eighth Congress of 
Labor Exch4tigi-.il, only French organisations are invited to prepare 
the Agenda paper. They should send us their propositions along with 
those relating to the International Congress, and that as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 
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GERMAN SfiCIAL DEMOCRACY & E. BEI»i«TEIN. 

Bernstein's particular standpoint was already explained in a.letter 
addressed by him to laet year'* Congress, held at Stuttgard (October 
1893); but the discussion assumed no great proportions. An artiale 
by F. Domela Nieuwenhuis on this Congress in L‘HumaniIt JTouveU* 
(Paris, April 10, 1899) is well worth reading. Early in 1899 Bern¬ 
stein published his book, and since that time a brisk discussion has 
been going on, by articles and pamphlets ; the hardest opposition 
came from Polish and Russian Social Democrats, “ Parvus, 41 Miss 
Luxemburg. Plekhanov. Meanwhile, the principal “father of the 
church” of Marxism, Karl Kautsky, was hard at work until a few 
weeks before the Hanover Congress, when he published an elaborate 
refutation of Bernstein (Bernstein and (Be Social Democratic Program, 
in Germau, Stuttgard, VIII., 195 pp.) Kautsky follows Bernstein 
step by step, and demolishes to his satisfaction almost every assertion 
of Bernstein, word by word. 

He deals minutely with Item stein's repudiation of the dogma of 
the concentration of capital, and he—and Bebel at the Congress— 
quotes many statistics in favor of the old dogma. I confess for my¬ 
self that this question, so far as actual proof by statistics is concerned, 
remains open to me. Statistics are unsatisfactory proof in many 
serious questions : we are often too prone to accept those favorable 
to our hypothesis without the fullest critical examination and closest 
inspection, reasoning away the importance only of those which con¬ 
tradict our argument. This criticism and weighing of statistics is 
done with great skill by Kautsky and Bebel; but might, no doubt, 
be overthrown by a still closer examination on the part of Bernstein. 
For the distance between statistics and real life is enormous, and 
perraite evei so many possibilities of plausible explanation. The re¬ 
sult is often, as in thia case, satisfactory only to the investigator 
himself. 

The importance of this question for the prospect of revolution 
stems to me to be overrated. To say that if the number of capital¬ 
ists increases the revolution will never come, seems to me as absurd 
as to expect the automatic downfall of the present system by the ex¬ 
tinction of individual capitnhhta as a consequence of the concentration 
of capital. NVhat really matters is not the number of capitalists, but 
that of persons—comprising the vast numbers of overseers, foremen, 
managers, etc.—whose interests,be it only in appearance even, are 
divided from those of the workers. I believe that as long as od6 
single capitalist exists he will try, by the oiler of a superior remun¬ 
eration, to divide his workers into two classes and to profit by their 
discord. So a struggle will have to be gone through in any case, be 
the number of actual poaseasors of wealth large or small. Capitalism 
la as ripe for destruction today as it ever was and ever will be, if 
only the workeis themselves felt disposed to attack it seriously. 

The possibility of thus serious attack depends on the spread of ideas 
and on the revolutionary spirit. This begins to be recognised, and 
Bei u*taiu*a criticism of the Materialist Conception of History (follow¬ 
ing upon that of W. Tcheikesov) is a symptom of the growing lack 
of confidence in purely economic development ms a motive power of 
revolution. Such criticism is, by the way, already met with in sonio 
of the writings of Michael Bakounine, who, whilst accepting Marx’s 
theory to a large extent, yet says, .speaking for instance of religions: 
44 1 think that all religions were but the posterior sanction of facts 
already accomplished. Once e-tahlished its systems by human con¬ 
science and as official institutions of society religions become, undoubt¬ 
edly, themselves the cause of new facta and of new’ political and 
social relations which, in the course of their fmther development, in 
the end modify and often even destroy the original religion or trnus- 
fot in it into another religion which—whilst being apparently the 
negation of the pi seeding one—is in reality, at least in this negative 
way, nearly always its product” (1868). And again, writing in 1872: 
“ He (Marx) does not take into consideiation the other elements of 
history, Mich as the evident reaction of political, legal and religious 
institutions upon the economic situation,”... .(fully printed in An 
SociHe XoureUe, July 1894, pp. 24-5; s. Life of Bakounine , note 2421). 

Kautsky s book, then, and Hebei's six hour speech were the most 
serious weapon* u»pd to defend the old Marxist position. Bebel 
attained every nerve tlmt Marxism might die game, and may often 
have scored ag.-iii.st llerrixtein, which doe* not imply, however, that 
he was right it viewed from a brooder, libertarian »tnndpoint. 

He ullii un-d t lie prnglVNMVf evolution of thn |«urty os shown by 
the rejection of long then* lied dogmas in tho course of time, such as: 
the iron law of wages, labor the source of all wealth, all other parties 
form a compact mas* of reactionists, and the demand for State-sup¬ 
ported co operative associations. What Bernstein put forwnid had 
been said by houigeoix and also by Socialist writere for many years. 
Marx himself, he maintains, was aw me of the numerical growth-of 
capitalist* side bv side with the concentration witnessed in actual 
itidiisti in I production; “with the mviiiuulatioii of capital the number 
of capitalists more or less increases,” aie Marx’s woids (Capital, vol. 
I.). Incidentally, Beliel mention* the glowing necessity tor inteneire 
cultivation in agriculture (Protololl, p. 101). The theory of increas¬ 
ing misery does not, according to Mmx. exclude the growth of relrel- 
liou* spirit, of combinations and organisation among the workers by 
which economic concessions are fotced from the bourgeoisie. Bebel 
agie< s with B*Tu»tein that the class struggle pioreeds in tnilil«r/onNl 
(a rather oprimUtic view in the presence of tnussacres of strikers, 
immense lockouts, exceptional laws, He.!), but maintains that class 
Contrast* become sharper and are more acutely felt. He considers 


the working classes to be fully prepared to take over prodnetive in¬ 
dustry themselves, and rejects Bernstein's deprecatory and disooor- 
aging remarks to the contrary. 41 A fighting party, he said, wants- 
to win and for this it requires enthusiasm, the spirit of sacrifice 
and of fight; these are taken away if artificial stress is laid on diffi¬ 
culties on all hands, if we are constantly told : 44 be cautious; do be¬ 
have nicely; be good children in order not to frighten the dear middle 
classes,” etc. This sounds right enough, and Bebel, being in good 
strain, sweeps away the “ethical” arguments against expropriation, 
ending with words : 44 so we stand by expropriation ; this we won’t 
give up” (storms of applause). 

Bui, as usual, he instantly turns round and proceeds: 44 We need 
not use force."...It is not the revolutionists who bring about 
revolutions, but this is always done by the reactionists ” (great ap¬ 
plause), etc. This double-faced talking is the essence of German 
Social Democratic propaganda, and Bebel emphasises this in saying 
later on : 44 1 repeat that we are essentially a revolutionary party. 
This does not mean that we should reject reforms when wo can get 
them. This is proved by our program : not in rain thi* program 
contains a principal and a practicalpart r (Hear, bear!), Prat. p. 125. 
And Dr. David (Bernstein's champion) said shortly after: “By what 
means do we try to stir up the masses at election time? Quite in¬ 
stinctively, without renouncing Socialist principles, we are led to 
insist mainly on practical, familiar, palpable advantages." This 
speaker considers the shortening of the hours of labor as ** expro¬ 
priation " because it deprives the capitalist of the right to make use 
of his machinery for profit after certain hours; upon which Mrs. 
Zetkin ironically declared the muzzling of dogB to be Socialism also 
in the Davidian sense, because it reduced the rights of property. I 
mention these examples to show the continuous juggling with words, 
the misuse of “revolution," 44 expropriation,” etc., for quite indifferent 
or reactionary measures. The principal and the practical part of the 
program, excluding each other to every friend of logic, present ample 
opportunities for such tricks. 

Bebel proposed a lengthy resolution, declaring that no change in 
principles or tactics was necessary, expressing platonic sympathy 
with Co-operation and admitting the principle of temporary alliance* 
xcith bourgeois parties for electioneering purposes to obtain an exten¬ 
sion of political right* and social reforms. 

A long debate followed. Dr. David, of Mayenoe, stood up for 
Bernstein ; Liebknecht was hardest against him, and many others 
brought their little bundle of wood to enlarge the heretic’s stake. 
But there was, after all, little spirit in these attacks; most seemed 
impelled by an uneasy conscience to explain painfully that things 
were not quite so bad with them (in the matter of retrograde tactics) 
as Bernstein had depicted, and cheered each other up in this way. 

This went on iu a dull way until the real masters of the party, the 
cynics Vollmar and Auer, two Bavarian*, considered that their turn 
had come. Vollmar is the chief of the Bavarian Socialists, the recent 
allies of the Clerical party, and Auer is the quasi permanent secre¬ 
tary of the Berlin executive of the party, a man who is of decisive 
influence in so many of the personal and financial questions that 
affect the hundreds of editors, printers, party officials, etc., all over 
the north of Germany. Where Auer’s power ends, that of Vollmar, 
the southern leader begins; and vice utm. Three two men are un¬ 
scrupulous politicians who care not two straws for principles nor the 
idol* mentioned by tradition or prestige. When Auer, dragging in 
private conversations, ridiculed Bohol's pronhecie*, Bebel retaliated 
by revealing the dreadful fact that Auer had called Marx and Engels 
“popes” in private conversation also, and in his speech at the Con¬ 
gress Auer spoke of the (Marxist) 44 fathers of the church." He 
also said : “I cannot get on with the dialectical method and the way 
all these things are described ; black theie becomes white and white 
becomes black, anil in a higher sphere a grey mixture results from 
them which leaves you in blank amazement."— .“I am no Marxist,” 
he had said before, 41 in the sens) in which the Marxist fathers of the 
church have developed that thing up till now, those father* of tho 
church to which Bernstein belonged for all these yeais." 44 But,” he 
said, later on, “this is what I am: I am an enthusiastic adherent 
of tho doctrines of Marx and Engels as far as ray intellect could 
grasp them." 

Vollmar sneered at the customary attacks against the reactionary 
wing of the party: himself, Auer, Schippel, W. Heine, Borosttio. 
“The stake was already prepared ; but the matches would not catch 
fire, and foroe was lacking to throw them on the stake." 14 Year by 
year I am placed on the proscribed list; but up till now this has 
been good for my health. I am not at all complaining." Thus spoke 
the man who, last year, said that the Pari* woikera of the time of 
the Commune would have done better by going to sleep than by 
proclaiming the Commune of Paris! He concluded lay scarcely veiled 
threats against the sticklers for dogmas, those who insist on ndherenoe 
to principles (ProtokulL, p. 216). 

These two men behaved at the congre-.* like Brcnnusdid at Koine: 
IV r ictie! Auer, who sports rough language, said that lie had writ¬ 
ten to Bernstein : 44 Dear Ned, you are nn us* ;/o<* such t/nnys [aa are 
expressed in Beriisteiu'M book] are wUsnid hut dune, p. 208) meaning: 
be as reactionary as you like in practice, only keep up appearances 
in public utterance*. 

And he played out the trump up his sleeve when he concluded hie 
speech with an extract from a letter of B*m*teinV—using more 
polite language in return—saying: 44 Dear friend Auer, with the 
usual necessary grain of salt I shall vote for Hebei's resolution 
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Under these circumstances Rebel's resolution, intended to smash 
up Bernstein for ever, was voted by 205 against 34 on the third 
clause, admitting alliance* with bourgeois parties, and by 216 ngaiust 
21 (vote on the entire test). The minority opposing the third clause 
mainly hailed from Berlin and surrounding district*. 

So the affair ended, to use a German expiceaioo, like the Ham - 
beryer Schieseen, or, to use a parallel, like the French Socialist Con¬ 
gress held at Paris in December, 1899, to decide on Millerand’s 
participation in a French Ministry. One resolution, voted by some 
800 against 600, repudiated the participation of Socialists in bour¬ 
geois Ministries; and another resolution, voted by the great majority 
of the Congreos, admitted this participation under exceptional circum¬ 
stances, which will, ofcourae, always exist in the minds of Ministerial 
candidates! So 4, the principle” was reaffirmed by a platonic resolu¬ 
tion ; at the same time, the actual conduct of the offenders against 
“the principle,” Bernstein and Millerand, remains unchrdleged. 

What in the meaning of such votes—with which the accused him¬ 
self heartily concurred, as Bernstein did and Millerand might have 
done? Confining myself in my furthet remarks to the German case, 
my opinion—bused, not on a knowledge of what may have occurred 
•behind the scenes, but on a general observation of the party for some 
years pa&t—is about as follows: 

“ Bernstein ism,” in the sense of paltry reform work, electioneering 
alliances and the honor of revolutionary action, is practised all a.ong 
iu the German movement since its origin. Lieblcnecht and others 
insulted nearly every revolutionist; Hebei advocated a Russian war; 
Sohippel voted for the new guns ; Vollmar would have the Paris 
Communards sent to sleep and helped the Clerical party into power 
in Bavai ia, by an electoral alliance, etc. The more all this is done, 
hotcertr, the less people Hie it talked about; and so Bernstein — after 
praUing the i evolutionary energy of the party for 25 years and being 
very popular—became the most liuted man in the party when he finally 
said: We me nil doing refoi oieis' work ; let us, then, give up revo¬ 
lutionary language and call ourselves what we indeed are: a party of 
Democratic reformers. The poor man did not know that in Social 
Democratic politics, as iu modern society, the more a thing is true 
the less it must be mentioned ! So be blurted out th<f open secret, 
hitherto revealed only by Anarchists, with delightful naivete. 

Ou 06 said it could not he unsaid; some were quick to make the 
beet of it, and others will follow. I mean that, with the best per¬ 
sonal intention, no doubt, he inevitably became the apvtoyiei of rtac - 
llunary Socialism w hich has nil along existed and prompted his own 
action. He furnished a textbook to the reactionist* in his party, 
who, henceforward, need no longer be ashamed (ou public occasions) 
of their acts, but can with a bold front lefer their critics, the old 
idealists, to Bcrusteiu. There is little power for good and consider¬ 
able power for evil in his book ; for the party is by it« composition, 
constitution and principle* unable to carry out to any extent the 
more sensible economic pi operations of Bernstein (Co-operation, etc.) 

' but it may sink far deeper in the mud of politics. Imperialism, etc., 

% proposed by Bernstein. It cost him nothing to accept the uncolored 
nrid quite formal resolution, evidently the only one which this Con- 
gre.s* would have accepted without the danger of a split, the dread 
of many, coming much nearer. For it ie no louger dared to proclaim 
\ independent political action or to reject bourgeois alliance*. 

The Mime renunciation of independent political action was theout- 
> come of the Pari* Congress, the largest myl mast representative of 
' all Bectiou* of Parliamentary Socialists held in France (Dec. 1899). 

This, then, means the failure of indejtentJent political action by the 
State Socialist parties of France and Got mauy. And the step they 
take in consequence of this is not a step forward out of the dirt of 
' politic*, huts step backward right into the bourgeois camp—election¬ 
eering alliances in Germany, participation in Golliffct’s Ministry in 
, France. 

This shows that these parties, as such, have no fresh spirit in them, 
are rotten and doomed. 

Marxism, the principal embodiment of these tactics, falls to pieces 
;• everywhere, and the withered forms of its last believers—Liebkuecht, 
Be be I, Kautsky and a few others—look almost pathetic as the sun 
% sets un them and their time is over. The rest, the bulk of the i«rty, 
the labor politicians become bourgeois politicians agaiu. This decay 

* is inevitable and fat*]; and Bernstein, the apologist of Social Demo¬ 
cratic degeneration, ia the merest episode in this evolution. 

*. A hopeful sign is that economic movements, trade uuionism and 
co-operation, here and there free themselves from their connection 

* with Socialist politics, a connection which on the continent is closer 
even than here. But much remains to he done. 

Our own conviction of Anarchism can but be strengthened by 
L these spectacle*, mid our field of action becomes huger a* many cannot 
but be disillusioned in the end by this evolution buckwaid. Our 
old criticism of Social Democratic principle* and tactics is fully justi- 
„ fied by tliese events. We wish only that our puqiagaiitla would 

* . receive so much direct support ns it is indirectly .-iqq*oited by this 
v. series of facts and by so many other facts we see when looking around 

. as the outcome of authority—the root of all misery ! N. 

Dec. 9, 1899. 
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SOME NORTHERN NOTES. 

Propaganda continues t > be slack eveiywhere in the north of Eng¬ 
land, nideas indeed, we except Leeds. The oulv work to bo heard of 
lately from Manchester h>i* been a lecture by P. J. Kelly to the South 
S.ilfoi d S. D. F. on Aiuuchiam and Organisation. Barton lias been 
having good crowds to hear him in Sheffield, and although on one oc¬ 
casion they were very rowdy in consequence of his anti-Jingo utterance#, 
he has succeeded in creating a good impression. 

The Leeds group have been keeping the meetings up very regularly 
and although buffering from that common complaint—lack of speakers— 
have maintained the interest of the crowd. On October 1, they held a 
mass demonstration against War which turned out to be the moat suo- 
oftihful and otderly meeting held in this part of the country on that 
matter. This is certainly a plume in the groups hat. The Liberal 
meetings, held all over the place and at great expense, have been with¬ 
out exception most miserable fiasooea; but our meeting, with the Anarch¬ 
ist as opposed to Capitalist and Imperialist spirit pat plainly, enthused 
the workers, for there was a concrete exposition of a social state based 
upon their interest*, compared with a condition of things based upon 
their misery and degradation. Liberal hypocrisy might be howled 
down, and Tory bluntneaa cheered for on the spur of the moment, but 
in their calm and dispassionate mood they knew that we were right. Out 
of a crowd of about 2,000 folk only 16 voted against the resolution. 
This meeting has done us a lot of good in the town Atid since our meet¬ 
ings have been well Attended and enthusiastic. The group's annual 
ball wo* held on Nov. 19, and was a success iu more sense* than one. 
Profit was made which will provide the sinews for a good winter'# 
work. - 

Thornhill Lees, a manufacturing and colliery village near Dewsbury, 
noted for its colliery explosions and for the notorious 44 Oliver" conspi¬ 
racy under the despicable Gistlcrengh regime, wus invaded for the first 
time by Anarchism on Sunday the 13th October. Mac-Queen spoke on 
Communism and Anarchism. The ideas weie exceptionally well received 
and some very intelligent discussion elicited. The chairman, who vat 
a Yankee, gave some interesting information about Emma Goldman, 
whose fame has thus tnm»lied before ber. 


Councillor Fred Bmcklehurat has been lecturing to the Moss aid# 
(Manche*i*‘») Socialist Society upon 44 Individualism He confined 
bis remarks znniitly to a criticism of Individualist and Communist 
Anarchism. It certainly is a sign of the time* when those form impor¬ 
tant enough subjects for politiciaua to talk about aud I suppose w# 
have to be grateful. But, unfortunately, Brocklehurst has been drawing 
upon hia imagination largely. Who told him, for instance, that Kro¬ 
potkin has said that 44 we would have to progress through Social Demo¬ 
cracy to Anarchism ** ? 

Hull at one time was the centre of a pretty vigorous propaganda, 
both in English and German. Unfortunately owing to some local 
bother, Club Liberty got broken up und the comrade* since have had 
no place to meet and consequently have got scattered all over the place. 
Many of them are seafarers, and tiiat makes it much worse. However, 
a few of the comrades have been met and talked to at the instance of 
the Leeds Group, and a meeting was arranged for Nov. 29 to see what 
can be done in the way of storting some English propaganda again. 
Seeing that there are some fifty comradee there it should not bo a 
difficult task. W. M. 


In durance and endurance. 


Untwining my Lady's tresBes 
In the depth of my prison cell, 

I sigh lor her sweet caresses— 

And hear but her funeral kDell! 

Her locks ere but limp nnd tangled. 

And dead as the corpses’ skein; 

But, though by the ruffian Inangled, 

Wc will bind them up again I 

I long for the light to glisten 
Once more in her glorious eyes; 

I long for tninu ears to listen 

To those lispiugs of love we prise; 

I long for my lip. to harvest 

That honey which cures all pain; 

Though todnj- iu this dungeon thou starvest, 

Wc shnll sip at that fount again! 

O fools, with your stone-built bottle! 

0 downs, with your clanking chain! 

Do ye think that thought ye can throttle! 

Do ye deem that ti i.tli is slain ! 

Do ye dream fair Freedom falters, 

Willi her dauntless deathless bruin ? 

Ye in .y tighten ten million hollars, 

She wilt leap to life again ! 

LoTusor WiTHmdToir. 

Milbauk Penitentiary, July, 18!>0. 
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NOTES. 


Statistics up to Date. 

We think there is a great field open for the statisticians if 
they would only avail themselves of it. They have told ns how 
long the poor live, or rather how young they die; how pauper¬ 
ism increases, and so on. But we want to kuow something 
more than t ut: we waut to know what the po.»r man pays for 
h's food, his clothes, l .s house in proportion to what the rich 
man pays. 

This is not an easy to compute as it may appear. Take, for 
instance, th • poor lunu's lout, fie may pay a halfpenny or even 
a penny les per quartern than the rich man ; but how much 
have we got to deduct for adulteration in estimating the physio¬ 
logical vulue of the bread. And so with all foodstuffs supplied 
the poor; th.■ loss in adulteration is enormous, and is still fur¬ 
ther increased by the short weight given. 

Again, if wo could learn the utility to the rich man of his 
good cloth, and the wear the poor man gets out of the shoddy 
clothes of the slop shops, we should probably have another in¬ 
teresting comparison. 

But it is when we come to the question of rent that our indig¬ 
nation would ri-e highest at the astonishing results. In Cats 
Meat Square a little girl dies of consumption. The parents are 
so poor that the family of six live in one room, and at the inquest 
we are told these conditions brought about the child’s death. 
And no wonder; f.»r the room they occupied treasured ten 
feet square I And for this they paid 4l> per week rent. And 
what air did they breathe, what sunlight did they get for their 
money. If some kiud person who is m a position to do so will 
ive us the cubic dio'eitsious and the annual rental of a Hyde 
ark mansion, wo shall be able to make a calculation that will 
point a very startling moral, and will perhaps help to explain 
why at the present moment so many poor people arc shouting: 
'* Rule Biitannia ! 99 


“Off to the Fbont." 

Far be ii from us io decry the manifestation of the voluntary 
spirit which in times of national peril may prove the greatest, 
nay, the only resource, as happened in France in 1793 when, as 
Carlyle says, Sau-culntlism kept Bumpe at bay. But, really, 
the n iu sea ting nonsense enacted over the departure of the 
yeonriury and volunteers for tlui front (I') is approaching the 
grotesque. 

JA en who were sincere and were fighting iu a good cause 
would not need the I'ii1h>ujc adulation of tic yellow picss and 
free units at the music halls to cheer them on their way. How 
different to tin? stern sincerity and simplicity with which the 
,f young Garibaidians 99 left these shores to fight for the freedom 
of itaiy! 

The fact is, these thoughtless fellows are infected with tho 
vulgar patriotism of the Jingo press, and fight for no principle, 
U" ideal. Perhaps they hope without much risk to get a little 
excitement out of this brigands’ war. 

The whole business is a piece of middle class humbug and, as 
such, is more closely allied to Barnuiu’s show than anything else. 

The London County Council as Landlord. 

•Some evictions have just taken taken place in Somers Town 
in which the L.C.C. came out in its true colors as a landlord, 
and in which wo note, by the way, that Lady Henry Somerset, 
the good philanthropist, the good Christian, the good every¬ 
thing, had some responsibility. 

In thf pouring r»m llii* morning h-irtbr .king rv,.|iun act-iu* were wit- 
B«Bsril in Sonarrt Tw*u. TIi* premise* from which the t- 11 * 10 *. vrere f«r<*il>]y 
•itcti’d are known a* York Him Ming*, Cliitrehw*y. Seven faniili.*, tv ... between 
them mustered thirty children. were turned int j the afreet in tin- 1*1 u by * bro¬ 
ker art 41*0 (or the I. C.C. 


When the St*tr Man visited the fcreue tha rhihlreo were huddled together 
sheltering from the rain iu the 011 1lions* * which the broker left open. Their 
parent* were suppled to hr looking fur ]o>igiinrs. and the little ours soma of 
llit'Ui infantM in arms, were crying with cold and hunger. It was a pitiful eight, 
a in I no uue seemed to worry about them among tho busy passers-by in Kustoh-rd. 

Thair parents had received numerous eviction notices, and had paid no rent 
for the laet twelve mouth*. 

A little while ago Lord Rosebery was sighing for a tyrant 
who would put things in order and then have his head off, ig¬ 
noring the fact that tyrants reverse tho case by putting things 
in disorder and then cutting the beads off other people who 
protest. Well, are we not fast developing this tyrant in the 
County Council ? Only this ia a hydra-beaded tyrant and, if 
heads are to fall, amongst them will be that of John Burns and 
other worthy “ labor leaders," who have got on the Council to 
fight the cause of the disinherited 1 And the excuse will be 
that the scene enacted above was done in the “public interest.” 
After this we can afford to ignore the pharisaiam and hypocrisy 
of the 01 ristian, Lady Somerset, who is not ashamed to take 
slum rents—when she can get them. 

Victims or " Reaci.” 

Whilst the war in South Africa is claiming its full share of 
victims, the economic war (which we shall always have with 
us while we have capitalism) does not fsil to supply instances 
of its barbaric cruelty, just as avoidable under sane conditions 
as the bloody battles in the Transvaal. 

Albert Chalfont found life too hard with a wife and three 
children and 19,10 to keep them with. Some say he had more; 
but, more or I. ss, it was not enough with that insatiable shark, 
the landlord, claiming seven shillings of it for two rooms. 
Driven t-> despair by nis hopeless position—for he was an em¬ 
ployee of the Battersea Vestry, and we expect all who work for 
them leave lio]«' behind—he killed first the baby, at the mother’s 
request, then li(s wife and himself. Of course, the political 
et'ourtiiist, blind to the true mornl of the ease, will tell us: “Ah! 
but ho married at eighteen, the young fool! so what can you 
expect?” Whr, tlmt a man has ns much right to live if he mar¬ 
ries at eighteen as if he marries at eighty—perhaps more; and 
that in any case 19,10 a week (tho vital point in the whole 
question: won t go any further at one age than it will at tho 
other. And if you want to carry the question of respousibility 
still further, what about tho Church or the State (whichever it 
n:ay have beeu) that iu consideration of a certain payment 
“legally” made them mau and wife without caring ono brass 
button what tlieir future was to be ? So it goes on wliers 
“everything is for the beet in the best of all possible worlds." 

Thinking and Ousting ! 

“Captain, what do you think," I asked, 

44 Of th* part y*mr soldier* nUyf 
Th* captain answered : 44 1 do uot think— 

1 du not think—I i»hty. M 

•• Do you think you should shoot a patriot down 
And help a tyrant slay t '* 

The captain answered, 44 1 do not think— 

I do uot think—I ©toy.” 

44 Ota you think that your conscience was incaut to di« 

And your brains to ret sway! ” 

Tint cjptaiu answered, *' I do not think— 

I do not think—1 ©liey. M 

“Then if this is your a-ldier's code," I cried, 

“ You're a mean. uuir.itnly crew, 

Aud with all your fmllicfi and gilt and braid 
I sio in* re of a tiiuu than you. 

*• For whatever mv lot on enrth may be, 

And wliL'tlirr 1 swim or dink, 

1 c.*it suy w ttfti |»ri 5«*. * I do Not obey— 

1 do SoT obey*—I think * * '* 

KliNksT H. C'HuRRY, in The Conner ret for. 

The nLove pocin hits been quoted iu more than one of the 
American radical journals. It was inspired by the American 
campaign against the Filipinos; but it could well be read by 
those who have gone to be starved, poisoned and slaughtered in 
South Africa for the benefit ol Rhodes, Beit, Eckstein, Albu and 
Co. A leaflet, entitled The Worker! and the has been 

issued by the Discussion Group, dealing with the war from the 
workers* point of view; samples are sent with Freedom this 
month, and may be obtained from this office at 6 a Id., 12 for 
l^d., Is. per 100 or 8 0 per 1,000, post free. 

The Social Democrat of January is responsible for the state¬ 
ment that sweating exists in the Freedom office. It is perhaps 
barely worth while asking the editor to contradict this lie as 
Social Democrats are not, as a rule, given to telling the truth 
about Anarchists or Anarchism; but in c«s*e tho excuse is made 
that they have been misled, we must remind them that the least 
they can do is to make sure that the sources of their information 
are clean and honest. 
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We have received from Messrs. Swau, Sonnenscheio & Co. 
Herbert Burrows' essay ou Zola, which we shall notice in our 
next issue. 


Our readers will by this time be aware of the publication in 
two volumes of Kropotkin's Autobiography of a Revolutionist, 
a work of absorbing interest to the majority of readers, Anarch¬ 
ist or not. Some excellent and exceedingly sympathetic reviews 
have already appeared in the English press. 

Goykrmmknt and Morality. 

On December 16 the Government made another raid on the 
University Press at Watford. They seized 486 copies of “The 
Psychology of Sex" by Havelock Ellis, 35 copies of Jeffrey 
Mortimer’s “ Chapters on Human Love," and 7 copies of “ The 
Old and The New Ideal" by our friend Ruedebusch. From 
some obscure and forgotten pigeon-hole they produced sn ancient 
fossil entitled “ Government Medical Referee for London," who, 
we understand, repudiates the doctrine of evolution and dis¬ 
puted with Bradlaugh the consequent disappearance of his god. 
Thia wiseacre, Dr. Lionel Bealo oy name, pronounced the books 
«on necessary " from a medical standpoint and “obscene" from 
a moral standpoint. The monstrous hypocrisy which could 
take an oath on The Bible to that effect needs no further 
comment. T. C. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND SOLIDARITY 
in the labor struggle: 

Tueir Present Limits and Their Possible Extension. 

(The substance of a paper read oh December 5, 1800, before the 
Freedom Discussion Group, Loudon by Al. Xettlan.) 

The following lemurks, bused on an article published by me in 
Freedom , November i8y7, must not be understood as wishing to re¬ 
place direct Anarchist piopag.imla by a “remedy or a “ hobby, 1 * they 
simply raiee a general subject which has been, as far lie I know and 
am told, neglected up till now: the possibility ot some new form and 
combination in the labor struggle; and I mu anxious for Anarchist 
criticism, which, apart from the general possibility has to examiue 
whether the mams suggested ate on the road to freedom or the con¬ 
trary ; consequently, whether they merit the support of Anarchists 
or not. 

Piogress in the labor movement seems to me to be desperately 
alow after all. The ideus that to us nppe.tr no clear, self-evident und 
acceptable, often meet with such an amount of prejudice and ignorance 
that it may be doubtful whether great masses will ever consciously 
and seriously accept them unless they see before them i-eal changes, 
or at least object lessons on the largest scale. And even where such 
object lessons ulready exist to a certain degree, when the economic 
solidarity of labor is demonstrated not by the propaganda of free 

ideas but by diiect material advantages, however small they ate_as 

in the case of trade unionism und co operation—the real bulk of the 
mattes does not get in proper touch with them in spite of a century's 
agitation and propaganda. 

Whether thia pessimistic view is justified or not, the usefulness of 
finding new menus, if possible, of strengthening the position of labor 
will not be contested; and rnauy permanent or passing means of 
actiou have been suggested, and even tried, during late yours : such 
us the general strike, the military strike, the international miners' 
strike, the march of unemployed or strikei* toward the capital (in 
America and recently in France), the SnhoOtyc (slow and spoiled 
work, “go canny/* advocated in Fiance), etc. Efforts are also made 
to use organised labor or the working classes as producers and con¬ 
sumers for direct economic action, viz., u combination of Trade 
Unionism and Co-operation, co-operative colonies, the lalior exchange 
(the American expression for the direct exchange of the pioducts of 
labour) etc. And it is in this connection tint I venture to suggest 
some oilier uiauis still. The position of Anarchists towards it, can 
only be the same as towards the other means just mentioned, namely 
practical help when possible, but no deviation from die propaganda 
of our full and ulliinttn aims of free men in a free society. 

What is wanted, besides the direct intellectual propaganda of An¬ 
archist iduiis and real revolutionary action which is indejieiidoiit of 
all preUmilliuy discussion, seems to lie that large and iucmising 
musses of the people should lie brought to understand and embrace 
the principle of human dignity and freedom and of solidarity and toy 
to live up to these principles. It is further neceasaiy tli it the inse¬ 
parable c niiiection of huh principles !k> recognised; for the 6rst 
principle alone, if superficially interpreted, may lead to individualist 
self seeking, leckle-s advance on the shoulder of our fellow-;, whilst 
solidarity without personal dignity and freedom is just wliar. we see 
too l.i*I us today an I wli »t hurts us at «-v -»y moment —the s ilidority 
of the comport majority with the wor*t features of the pie-eut sys¬ 
tem : c •moeiitiou. pitrinti-iii, religion, political parties, etc Conse¬ 
quently, a full and oitiwhuirt com burnt ion of the feeling* of freedom 
Mid soli Inrity is iiecc's-iiv, nod p -iple advanced thus lit,- will be 
more inclined to accept our ideas, n »y, more able to understood 


them than many strata of the population today. Si I think I may 
be right in li.\ing this as u criterion. a torci-nur *-i p i-sii-le means 
of act.on ; and means of actiou which do not «• -me op to it on 'lit to 
be im, roved upon. 

Before entering on my subject pio|«er, I must state my opinions 
on two subjects about which I am, I believe, a heretic from cm rent 
economic creeds and, in any caso, from the usual arguments iu agita¬ 
tion. My further conclusions will be based upon these two pitiiiu- 
inary points 

One of them deals with what is called the public, and my belief is 
that this factor is too little taken into consideration in labor struggle*. 
The workers of a trade are organised and fight hard for the better¬ 
ment of their ecouomic positions; the employers of labor do the same 
and may be forced, by successful strikes or by the power of a strong 
trade union, to make concessions to labor, but the consumers of 
the products of that tiade are. as a rule, not organised at all, do no¬ 
thing to get their interest efficiently served and at the smallest pos¬ 
sible cost ; and hence it is only uatural that the capitalists endeavour 
to, and succeed, ia getting almost the full price of their concessions 
to labor back from the buying public. Labor, ao far as I know, takes 
no interest in thia, the final settlement of the struggle. So price* 
go up or the quality of the product becomes inferior; and the publie 
pays the cost of the concessions wrung by labor from capital, as tLe 
weakest party necessarily must. 

Now, who are the public ? All consumers, of course ; but for tb* 
present purpose I may divide them into two sections: those wii h 
large incomes whom the fluctuations of prices do uot seriously affett 
(and they may be left out of consideration here), and the immense 
mass of lesser r.nd small inoomes whom the slightest alteration n 
prices inconvenience* or really hurts, deprives and drags fuithar 
down. Considerable numbers of the.se may cheerfully bear the new 
burden, the outcome of a successful strike of their fellow workers, 
either as convinced Socialist* and Anarchists or from the instinctive 
feeling of solidarity and love of fair play that makes them the hneis 
of our hopes for a brighter future; but I feel that I should delude 
myself if ( shut uiy eyes to the fact that the great mean, not touched 
by progressive ideas nud noble sentiments (if they were, how could 
they bear with the present system?), feel no increase of sympathy 
for organised lalior in such case*, and remain dull, indifferent, if not 
prejudiced and hostile, as before. I imagine, for instance, that if 
during a miner*' strike tin- husband, k ay a laborer, sympathise!* with 
the striker* and even willingly subscribes a few pence towards their 
funds, the wife—who has to make both ends meet as before on the 
same wages, with coal at famine prioes—will be far from sharing hi* 
sympathy in many cases and will not fail to bring this fact home to 
him, and so the feelings of both will neutralise each other at the best. 

Strikes of this kind, then, leave things unchanged economically 
and morally, even if the strikers be victorious. For the economic 
concessions arc shifted by the capitalist on the shoulder** of the buy¬ 
ing public, and are moat bitterly felt by the mass of the workers the 
poorer they are; and the moral elevation and enthusiasm of the 
strikers and their sympathisers are balanced by the depieseion and 
dumb hostility of the masses remaining —who must really pay the 
bill. 

It would, therefore, be useful if means were found by which the 
public (the mass of the workers) could be interested in a material, anti 
uot only in a sentimental r cay, ns well as the strikers themselree. Once 
interested seriously their help may be enormous: as, beside* sympathy 
and subscriptions, they can wield that most powerful weapon—the 
boycott. 

This is the first of my two piebminary points. 

The second heretical opinion of mine conoerns the responsibility of 
the workers for the trork they do. This responsibility i* not recognised 
ut present to any extent. It is customary to consider a man nn hon¬ 
est workingman if he works for wages— never mind what he does. 
There is hardly any occupation which is shunned and execrated in 
an effective way, to make people seriously ashamed of it, however 
mean and infamous it may be. Apart from the drastic example of 
tenders for the hangman'* post, when wo sometime* read that pen«oii* 
of all occupation* come forward, workers and middle class,—i* it not 
the height of the ambition of many to be a policeman, and Are not 
policemen us well as soldiers fed to a large extent by foolish womeu 
of the people, |xior slaveys and cooks? Soldiers, who in thi* country 
enli*t voluntarily, know that their mum) occupation will not be U» 
defend “ their country ” which nobody attacks ; but to repress o.u* 
after the other leliellions of poor, badly armed natives, and to 
do this ns meicilessly ns possible so that each rebellion be crushed in 
the beginning and may not spread. Young fellows, then, ore bo; 
■shamed to enlist for thi* continuous police and hangman's woik. 
nor me the in;is-es of the people ashamed to be friends with aoldiei*. 
Again, there is never a senicity of brokers' meu, rent and tux col¬ 
lectors, land agents and tlu-ir crow barmen iu Irelaud, etc. Sci-allcd 
public opinion, which talk* so muelt of humauity and civilhsliou. 
8 -ems to overlisik these fiends in our midst; and, if it t ike* notice oj' 
them, it is to coiuniisemte them ns it it n»t their fault. 

I go fm ther and say : w hilst these scum of mankind enjoy liltl*« 
populai ity alter nil with most jieople, nefarious trades and nccupntioh.t 
are curried mi by much larger bodies of men to whom no oue kvii* 
to lake nn objection. I lioan the vast mass of workers who do tl« • 
miinual work in pioducitig i h-: inf trior houses, inferior clothing, in ft - 
r’nrfomf ind SO bath, wbieb degrade the lives, dlug do-.. («,«. •.liish 
and ruin the Ian lies of their own fellow workeis. \\ ho built the 
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slums, and—which is worse—who keeps them in a state that permits 
their continuous exploitation, by patching them up again and again 
with sham repairs ? Who produces the shoddy clothes, the abomin¬ 
able food and driuk which the poor alone buy ? Who, finally, palms 
them off on the public, the poor—after others have made them look 
bright outaide, if this trouble is taken at all—by any amount of per¬ 
suasion, plainly spoken by false preteuces and lies? All this is done 
(though inspired by the the capitalists, no doubt, who alone profit by 
it) by large branches of the hard working, respected and well organised 
building, textile and mercantile trades. This is repulaive and revolt¬ 
ing to me, and I see no excuse for it if no effort is ever made to re¬ 
cognise and to admit the fact at all. much le*e to do away with it. 

At the bottom lays the old, indifferent saying: “I must do it; I 
cannot afford to pick my work. If I do not do it, aomebody else will. 
I do not profit by it; I would myself prefer to do really useful work. 
But I am not responsible for if; the responsibility reels on the employer 
tcho orders me to do as I do ." 

My opinion is that as long as this shirking, mercenary excuse is 
recognised and generally accepted, things must continue as at present 
and a brighter future will never come. Capitalists, according to this 
view, will always he able to biie one half of the workers to repress 
the other half. They will, moreover, continue to keep the bulk of 
the workers in mental and physical degradation, weakened, void of 
energy, ignoring even moat of the endless joys of life, through their 
dull, depressing sun minding*, the poorness of the food which builds 
up their bodies and bun ns. And the practical, manual work of doing 
this is done by the workers themselves—who suffer from it personally 
as well as the rest. Direct muider, say by soldiers who shoot strikers, 
and this indirect mutdor by producing with their own toil the horrible 
surroundings, food, etc., which wreck their fellow workers—both 
actions are equally detrimental in their consequences and must be 
recognised as such before an improvement is to be thought of. 

Tins is what I cull the 1 esponsibility of the workers for what they 
do. And I further say that the absence of this feeling of responsi¬ 
bility degrades these workers themselves, as well as their victims. 
No one will deny that policemen and soldiers are degraded and brut¬ 
alised by their continuous exeicise of professional rnun-hunting, trea¬ 
chery and murder on sight. I do not hesiUile to say that the same 
happens to wuikei* who exoici>o crafts and trades based on deceit. 
Take, for example, the pi urnI km who continually makes people believe 
that he lepairs the pipe* and drum*, jet never does such a thing, or 
the shop-assistant who *|«nds the day in making people buy, not 
what they want, hut what the shipowner wants to get rid of first 
because it bungs the largest profit, or because it won't keep any 
longer. 1 do not think that the character of these men—honest, 
haid-working and peisonally kind though they may be at the begin¬ 
ning—improves in the long run aud it is more likoly to become callous 
and iudiHeient than F;ee and enthusiastic. In the same way, the 
multitude of producri* of inferior and indifferent goods cannot pos¬ 
sibly take an interest ill their work. But no man can live without 
such an interest in his woik or his faculties will be stunned, his intel¬ 
lect will shrink and he will, in the end, become unable to grasp even 
the iden* ok fieedom aud revolt, much less to act on them. Compaie 
these men with those depicted by William Morris in the Jfevintl of 
Handicraft, Sort from So where , etc., and it becomes clear what I 
mean. 

Bo everybody is hound to be a victim of this, as the perpetrators of 
unsocial nets never fail to lie victims thereof themselves. All work- 
iugmeu execrate spies aud informers; most of them execiate black¬ 
legs: unless this feeling is extended to all who do unsocial work, work 
that it injurious to their fellow men, I cannot see hope in the future. 

This is the second preliminary point, and 1 have at hist arrived at 
the main subject, which will lie dealt with mote briefly a* the ground 
has been cleared by these remarks. 

(To Its concluded.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 

ITS PRECURSORS, AND ANARCHISM. 


IX. 

Fourier aud the 4 ‘ rcole eocictaire." 

Contemporary with Robert Owen nnd Saint Simon, Charlee Fourier 
looked U|Niii the social problem in quite a different way to these two 
thiukers. He wm* neither an atheistic materialist and practical reformer 
like Owen who arrived at free communism through the analysis of sur¬ 
plus value and the conditions under which modern production is cmried 
on, nor yet a Christian preaching, like SaintSimon,universal co operation 
and collectivism governed by scientists. In his researches he took for 
foundation three principles quite personal to himself,admirably conceived 
and in our day ju-tified and demonstrated by inductive science. These 
principle* may be formulated a* follows: 

1. Man is guided in his life not by this or that written “law' whether 
of divine right, Roman or metaphysical origin; but, in leality, by 
the needs of his oignnism, by his physical or in other words physi¬ 
ological tendencies. 

2. Labor, like activity of the organism, is necessary to the life and 
development of every organic b-ing; theiefoie, when once p.odnc- 
tion is organic d on a rational and social basis, labor will become 
attractive. 


3. Social production and the making labor attractive can only be 
realised in communes (phalansteries) based more or leas on equal¬ 
ity and absolutely autonomous. 

It is true that with Fourier these principles, like the rest of his system, 
are expressed in a terminology sometimes bizarre; but if these expres¬ 
sions are translated into ordinary language one must recognise that this 
great friend of humanity accurately stated three truths. Folks of bad 
faith, including the 44 scientific ” charlatans of Engels' school, laughed * 
good deal at Fourier, especially at his opinion that all the passions of an 
individual should have completely free development and exerciss. 
“ What,” cried the defenders of existing social iniquities, "give liberty to 
every evil passion, even to violence! Then we are going to return to 
the primitive state of savagery." 

These gentry pretend to understand Fourier as advocating the right 
of enjoyment in favor of social and individual vices. 

44 By this term passions we read in V. Considerant 1 , “Fourier meant 
exclusively the tendencies which constitute them beings, or the springs 
inherent in their very nature forming their claim to the title of living 
creatures. Thus human passions are the natural and primitive forces 
to which the free and spontaneous activity of the human being is due 
... The passions of beings are therefore nothing but the law of uni¬ 
versal order of the universal] life." In other words, Fourier was the first 
who tecognised the truth that modern physiology, psychology and peda¬ 
gogy demand for the normal development of the human organism, of 
human intelligence and morality: the complete satisfaction of organic 
needs, liberty for the manifestation of sentiments, free and complete 
development of the aptitudes and inclinations of each pupil. Theee 
truths no longer arouse antagonism today, exoept from the Churcb and 
despotism, authority and the barracks, and also—strange thing !—from 
the Social Democrats, who fancy that Socialism consists of the old stu¬ 
pidities of the Communist Manifesto with its “State monopolies,” its 
44 Labor army, H its 44 Discipline" and other lovely barrack arrangements. 

His generalisation on man's organic need of activity and work, i* not 
less reuiai kable. We now know that the living organism needs for iu 
development, for the assimilation of fresh foodstuff*, for the circulation 
of the blood, for normal respiration and even for intellectual energy a 
certain amount of muscular activity. Rational work is hygienic, »ud 
is recommended by medical inen to the richest and most privileged 
classes. 

The languishing Queen of Sweden was recommended by her doctor 
to work every d.iy at arranging her upat intents. 

The English aristocrats and bourgeoisie—the most robust and ener¬ 
getic of all—comj>el their young folks to exercise themselves every day 
in various sporta that are most fatiguing. 

But if, instead of sport, humanity organised useful productive work in 
such a manner that robust young folk, trained in brain and hnnd, could 
change their occupations according to fclieir taste or according to a spon¬ 
taneous and free agreement with their comrades: then, certainly, work 
would become attractive, And generous youth, always singiug and loving, 
would cover the surface of our globe with flowers aud would create 
abundance for all. And when Fourier endeavoured to describe the 
wellbeing that humanity would be able to realise in autonomous com¬ 
munes (the phalanstery), he did nut act as an inspired dreamer, but m 
in truth a great humanitarian philosopher who ai rived half a century 
ago At the generalisations of modern physiology, hygiene and pedagogy. 

Iu older to realise a social older I used on these principles, Fourier 
proposed the autonomous organisation of the phalanstei j*. What ii 
the phalanstery? An edifice of a splendour mid arrangement the moat 
complete, situated amidst vast giouuda (9 square miles) and inhabited 
by 400 families or 1,800 pontons, forming a comradely community which 
guaianti ed to its members the enjoyment of the most complete well¬ 
being und individual liberty. I shall not enter iuto details of thissj stem. 
It is enough to remark that Fourier rejected absolutely the conventional 
morality, marriage family of our pro-nut capitalist society and that he 
carefully thought out all means of securing individual liberty and the 
right* of minorities. With this aim in view he proposed that one |«irt 
of the surplus production of the phalanstery should be put at the dispo¬ 
sition of each member—including the children—for strictly personal 
wants. This personal capital ensured to each member of the community 
the iiereemry means for leaving it und joining another or setting up 
separately. 

Such was in a few word* the Socialist system of Fourier and his 
44 scole Sfjcietaire ." Eveiyouc iccognises that by his wide views, by liis 
constant care to secure wellbeing and liberty for the individual aud au¬ 
tonomy for the community in a voluntary federation, Fourier showed 
himself as one of the noblest and most profound of the Socialist reform¬ 
ers. His ideas on the part played by the organic needs and inclinations 
in individual and social life, his formula of attractive labour added to 
those of Robert Oweu on the formation of human character constitute 
the most valuable conquests of Socialist ethics. 

IX. 

The Democratic and Socialist movement IS.10 — IS^S. 

“The Democratic Party distinguishes itself from the other parties by 
the conviction that the political struggle must serve to arrive at ths 
the social transformation.”—L» dru Rodin, Adresses of lSJ^l. 

The Socialist systems and programmes that I liaveju»t briefly sketched 
aroused on the Continent, especially amongst the students at the 
higher schools, a Democratic movement tinged with Socialism but in 
general revolutionary and Republican. The ideas of Saint Simon and 
Fourier spread through Fiance, Italy, Germany, aud even into Russia. 
EngVh & calism—to which we owe on the one side all our practical me- 
tln.ul* of class struggle and proietaiian organisation , and, on the other, 
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definite expoeiiioos of surplus ▼•las ; of labor legislation aa merely a 
palliative ; on the role of the people aa thoae who alon** can solve the 
aocial question, etc.—thia Socialism ««a completely unknown on tho 
Continent, and even to Socialist writers like Pmndhon ami L mi* Blanc 
it remained a “terra incognita." However, Proudhon diaoovered afresh 
the possibilities «f mutual credit and the People's Bank, otherwise known 
as “The Equitable Labour Exchange" when oiganised by ll-ih^it 
Owen at Birmingham aa long ago as 1833. 

But, if i he piactical side of the labor movement was ignored on the 
Continent, the general ideas of human solidarity, of emancipation, of 
individual and national enfranchitteuieot, of intetnalioaal brotherhood, 
spread amongst the piogreasivn middle class. Tbit enlightem-d bour¬ 
geoisie, especially in France, felt outraged and oppressed under the re¬ 
gime ol' the R*-aioration and the Holy Alliance of despots. The least 
political opposition, every lioeral manifestation, was suppressed with a 
ferocity as cowardly as that shown by the Il*n«o government in our 
day. Paul Louis Courrirr has left us some edifying pictures in his 
pamphlet. 

But, aa bets happened through the whole course of history, the efforts 
of despots united to those of priests and uniformed brutes have not 
succeeded in arresting intellectual and social development. The new 
spirit manifested itself everywhere: in Irtterr, in an, in srieno*. 

This was the period of Romantiei»iu in literature and of movements 
of renaissance amongst oppressed nations : G>e ;c«, Italy, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, by turns fought for liberty and enfranchisement, or prepared for 
revolution. These three elements: Socialism, romanticism and nation¬ 
alism gave so special and, let us say frankly, so sympathetic an impress 
to the Republican Democrats and revolutionists of the period (Blsnqui, 
Garibaldi, Kossuth, Bakunin) that hnndreds of ether men, remarkable 
in science and literature, in arc and politics arose from this movement. 

Today we may think the work of tbe poets and writers of this period 
vague and too declamatory; nevertheless romanticism gave vigorous push 
to the revolutionary movement at the commencement of this century. 
In sioging free scope for the passions, happiness and idealism, thess 

C ete snd novelists pleaded the cause of liberty and happiness for all, 
eluding tbe humblest, the disinherited, the whole people. Beranger, 
Hugo, George Sand, Eugene Sue, without speaking of the poets snd 
novelists of England, Germany, Italy and even Russia and Poland, were 
all animated by a noble and humanitarian faitb. To love tbe bumble 
and oppressed, to be eager for popular wellbeing, to imitate the freshness 
and simplicity of popular poetry, to curse tyrants (Hugo, Barbier, 
Heins) to glorify popular virtue and creative work, above all to sing 
revolt, enfranchisement and solidarity : these are the sentiments that 
dominate amongst the poets and musicians as amongst the writers snd 
political orators. 

Tbe incomparable melodies of Chopin are drawn from the people’s 
songs; the masterpieces of Rossini, of Meyerbeer, ot Bellini and of 
Wagner—the ohild of thia movement—are a glorious hymn to liberty 
and enfranchisement. Mnsic had not yet been prostituted by the Bon* 
partial cancan or the bestiality of tbe modern bourgeoisie. Scienoe, 
too, was penetrated by the idea of popular wellbeing; and the works of 
Michelet (Le Peuple , Hutoirede la Revolution) and of Lamennais (Par- 
ole j d'un eroyant ) are tine witnesses to this Democratic tendency. To 
show bow far the generation ot 1839—48 pushed its popular sympa¬ 
thies I quote the following passage from the addresses of Ledru Rollin 
the mouthpiece of tbe Democracy of that day. 

•* The people is the 4 Ecoe Homo 1 of modern times ; but rest assured 
that its resurrection is near. It also will descend from its cross in 
order to demand an account of their deeds fiom those who have so long 
despised it" All these poetic, literary and political declamations, you 
will say, changed nothing in tbe economic and aocial conditions of the 
people. That I know perfectly well ; and, if I linger on this, it is 
solely in order to render more comprehensible the success of Louis 
Blanc's propaganda—that true founder of Social Democracy —of whom 
Etigcle, in his history of Socialism, has not said one word : as though 
Louis Blanc had nev.r existed and tbe Revolution of 1848 had no place 
in the history of our ceutury. 

Without knowing the general state of public opinion at this period 
it is difficult to understand why Paris during this time became the 
centre where one met reformers, originators of all kinds of humanitarian 
ideas, and initiators in the revolutionary movement. Neither would 
one be able to understand why the youth of the schools, polytechnics 
and universities fought in the ranks of the people. Without doubt the 
politic al and social proposals that the great majority meant under the 
watchword of Reform were vague enough. Perhaps many of those 
who strove for reform joined the read ion aft*-r the days of June. But, 
before the Revolution of February 24, Socialists of different schools. 
R&aical Republicans, moderate reformers, everyone, urged “ reform " 
for the people sincerely and defended popular rights and interests. 
For at this period scientists and poets mixed with the populace and 
amongst revolutionists. 

A Flaubert isolating himself from the world's life, a Taint-, the Gon- 
courta cut very strange figures snd resemhled pathological cases by 
the side of Hugo, G Baud and ethers. The educated brainworkers 
of that day quite understood that science and art divoroed from human 
life remained sterile aad atrophied. It was not an uccident that Henri 
Martin, faithful to the traditions of other days, was the first to salute 
the International and maintained with joy “ that iiidiffercniism, * that 
chiltnesa of death,’ had not yet overcome or frozen the popular spirit." 

Indeed, indifferentism has not frozen the heart of the people. On the 
eontrary, the heart of the people gives vigour and authority to its most 
inconsequent defenders, such as Rochefort for example, who, ignorant 


and perversa, could defy lor a whole year the efforts of honest thinkers. 

As for os, revolutionary Socialists, noble or bourgeois by birth, we 
know what moral and intellectual force is drawn from the people. It 
is for this that hundreds of my Russian friends defy with so much cou¬ 
rage every kind of persecution ; it is for this that w« prefer workmen's 
meetings to the splen iidly morbid asveni biles of society. Tbe action 
the most moral is that of making known and defending the interests 
and rights of the producer. 

What place is more invigorating than amongst the workerst What 
heart beau more generously than that of one who fighU for the social 
emancipation of the people! 

All these old axiomatic truths have been forgotten by the thinkers 
of the Second Empire and the Third Republic; it is only during tbwe 
Utter days that the roost honest amongst them have begun to discover 
that it is amongst the people and revolationisU that morality, vigour 
and generoeity have been maintained intact. It seems that during 
recent tinme tbe youth of tbe schools and thoughtful men have grasped 
this again and are returning to the tradition of other days. They 
begin to join in the attack of the Socialists against the monstrosities 
of the political aud social order of the Third Republic. We welcome 
most sincerely their hist efforts, and in particular the admirable “Reply 
to M. Monod " by Maurice Vemee, who, coming away from a meeting, 
where Socialist and Anarchist orators spoke, wrote to his academic 
friends : 

11 Is there anything more beautiful, is there anything more noble, is 
thsre anything more touching than this language! ” 

Yes, there is something more sublime than this language; it is setion 
with the people for their economic, intellectual and social emancipation l 

This is what the educated youth of 1830—48 knew and practised. 
Blauqui and Barbas are examples of it. W* Tcubrkesov^ 


THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

(A Dialogue.) 

The bench clattered as the huge fist of Jack Thompson descended 
upon it. He was s stalwart workman of about five aud thirty, with 
rather an inviting countenance which was improved by a pair of soft 
brown eyes. 

It was the hour of respite which the master allows the workmen for 
dinner. Jack and his mates were all seated around in tha workshop, 
discussing sa workmen are wont to do the different topics which are of 
interest to their class. 

Although a workman hs was a man of no mean intellectual power ; 
the knowledge he had gained by years of individual thought and study 
he utilised in defending the interests of his own class, snd exposing the 
shallowness snd hypocrisy of society. 

“ Do you mean to say, that the rich are justly sntitled to the wealth 
they monopolise!" asked Jack looking straight at his opponent Bob 
LingGeld, a small featured but pleasant looking man, who had the ap¬ 
pearance of one afflicted with premature old age, brought on by years 
of toil and poverty. 

“ Yes, certainly I do," be answered. “ Well I never heard s more 
ridiculous sentiment emanate from a workman's lips, " said Jack, “but 
I will answsr your argument and prove that it is a misconception." 

“The workers only are entitled to the wealth, for the simple reason 
that they produce it. Who, for instance, made the roads, railways, the 
cities and towns, in fact everything which is necessary for human sus¬ 
tenance! No one but the worker. That being so, is not the worker 
justly entitled to the wealth he produces! " 

“Yes," answi-red Bob. “ We get our wages, don't we, with which we 
purchase necessaries!" 

“ Wages, forsooth!” cried Jack with vehemence, “ That’s a fact; but 
it proves that we workmen are robbed of the greater portion of what 
we produce by cunning and crafty devices.” 

“ With our wages we ctn purchase only just sufficient to maintain 
life, and that in a very poor fashion, whilst we are unable to prepare 
for the “ bed times ” produced by depression of trade, etc.” 

“Then you mean to say that tb« value of our labor is greater than 
what we actually receive 1 ’’ inquired Bob. 

“ Certainly I do. These so-called superior personages, who never did 
a day's work in their lives, must of necessity live on what they can 
thieve by artful devices from the worker; it must be clear to anyone 
that if a man does no useful labor, be lives by sUtling,” aaid Jack. 

“Yns; well, so far I am beginning to catch a glimpse of what you 
mean," answered Bob. “ But I can’t help thinking that some of the 
well-to-do work pretty hard at times ; for instance, our governor is in 
the office pretty late some evenings." 

“That may lie so,” answered Jack, “in some instances; but their 
labor is it utterly useless, for they are active merely to protect their 
own interests, to keep us at our toil and to see that their profits are as 
large as possible. Don’t you see their labor is quite unproductive ? 
Tl.ey may claim to be distributors of wealth ; but their position in this 
case it a very poor one, for it is the worker who distributes goods: the 
shopman, docker, seaman, railway worker, etc. So that, as you must 
see, the work which is attributed to • ii»**** parasites in no way enriches 
the community ; quite tbe opposite. This profitmongering and gambling 
is the means whereby the wealth is falling into the hands of the few, 
who use it to keep us in bondage." 

“Yes, that seems all very well; but I think we roast have these 
superior minds to conduct the business of s community, or else we 
should starve," said Bob. 
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“ Gn**t Soott I” mothered Jack, " tufterior mind*, indeed I yon mean 
to infer, then, that to act the part of an ••npioyer require* mental power* 
above the average/ What a delusion I Why, a large portion of the 
employing claas have no practical knowledge of the industry they 
tuperintend. W bat it really amounts to is: that, to become a master 
lequiris craft, cunning and selfishness. And thea* people oarry on 
production merely for the sake ut piofit; and it only requirea normal 
capacities to do that.” 

“Well, 1 can’t make you out. Everything I say—well, there, it is 
no u»e my talking; I don't understand theae matters, * said Bob. 

“Don't be discouraged,” said Jack, “keep on, I want to get you to 
think for )ouriMilf, to plaoe truth with error and compare the two. 
Don’t he deluded by fossilised notions which were driven into your 
bea 1 wl i n you sent to achool. Has it not occurred to you that these 
partite*, whom you claim so much for, are when compared with the 
workers rewarded out of all proportion by an unjust economio systemT” 

“Yea,” answered Bob, “it seems to me now that the system of reward 
is ucjiist; bu» my pathway is still strewn with obstacles : Wbat of the 
profusion*) J«s>—authors, doctors and men of science generally, do 
you consider them useful beings I” 

“Oh, yes 1” said Jack. “But they are privileged; for their position 
enables them to steer o ear of manual labor; and, their reward being 
far greater than the worker’s, of course they are a burden on the com¬ 
munity, and while in some esses the results of their mental energy are 
useless, in other cases humanity is enriched thereby.” 

“Ah, I see. it is merely a man’s productivity that makes him a useful 
member of th* community : he performs some function which assists in 
the wellbeing of the community at large,” said Bob. 

“Yea,” wn«werefl Jack, his face beaming with delight, “that is so; 
and what enables these paia»ites to live on the worker is that, by the 
many hours he labors and a-ao by the aid of machinery, etc., his pro¬ 
ductive power has increased far above his immediate needs; by force 
and fraud the major portion of what he produced is taken from him, 
leaving him a victim to poverty. 

“ Well,** asked Tom He**f*.“ don’t you think machinery is useful ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Jack, “ when it is employed for the benefit of all; 
but instead of making our lot lighter it has intensified our slavery. 
The worker is no logger a craftsman, but in many cases merely an atten¬ 
dant on a machine; our productive powers have increased so prodi¬ 
giously by its aid, that the markets are overstocked and then the 
v orkrr is thrown out of employment, and he has not tbs means to pur¬ 
chase the goods lie has produced. These machines have in many cases 
D>ads the poor poorer and the rich richer, these have produced many 
of the immense fortunes we hear of. No doubt, the introduction o 
machinery created a new industry which employs thousands, and cheaf 
goods are produced by its aid; but I think when we consider that thp 
•kill of the worker is reduced to a minimum hy its use, his wages depree 
oiated, and that be is thrown out of employment, we can corns to no- 
other conclusion than that the worker pays very dearly for cheap goods. 
Cheap goods, indeed ! people do not realise the misery they create.” 

“Yes," said Tom Reed, “These things are all \ery well; but we live 
in a frr« country and can alwavs find a freah master.” 

“Free country,” replied Jack, “you cannot have any idea of what 
freedom is, you are like a man who has always been bound band and foot 
end yet imagines he’s fre*. How can you be free when your will-power 
is dominated by the privileged! When you have to accept what they 
tfli-r you for your labor or face starvation, you are forced to serve that 

Dmt.ster Mammon-Hark! that’s the factory bell. Bsck to your 

slavery! Ah! lads, fight for freedom.” 


REPORTS. 

EMMA QOLDMAB IS DUS DEE. 

A” last summer the Dundee comrades followed with deep interest the progress of 
tl • ii defstiguesMe Flume in her tour through the States, by means of the reports 
in " Free St**- 1 tty " ; nml when it a ns announced that she intended to vieit Britain 
w«- m.ide up our minds that, hlow high, blow low, we should have her through 
to Dundee. Thu movement hn« languished hrie of late years. The only help 
wi- g* t wns from comrade J. lllair Smith, of Glasgow, who came twice last year 
to lector* in Cutlers' Hall, where the freethinkers and Socialist* hold their weekly 
Diirtmgs during th*- winter aenann. The “Cutler’s** is rather small, however, 
and when we hud *in.-.c,l»d m arranging for comrade Goldman’s visit, s larger 
plm* was vogagiil—the “ Plumber*# . 

The engagement w*>fur Jnti.21. Two meeting* were advertised, and it was 
St one time fi-arr-l tlmt the afternoon lecture would have to he declared off, owing 
to s suddrii disagreeable change in the weather — u very • imimmi thing here; but 
sufficient of su audience turned up tu decide the lecturer to proceed. The hall 
was little more than half full. The “power* that bo" were represented by two 
ill !■• lives, who came in trying not to look nalmmed. To mark our appreciation 
of this compliment, 1 presented varh with a copy of Fret Satiety. 

The lecturer prefaced her discourse with a witty joke on God, the church goda 
•ml the weather, which at once placed her oil good terms with the audience. 
The address was very well received; the applauee was frequent, but the lecturer 
sv-ided, with rare good taste, move ull'icUu pause* by which some speakers in- 

▼»’ applause. 

The lecture wae eplendid, but the debate was grand. No opponent, once an¬ 
sa c»eti, atiempteil a rejoinder tiiiiiiia- Gujiii„«n literally swept the field. 

After the meeting, three of the oomrades—Townee, Fraser, and the preaeut 
WHt«r—accomtiauitti the ie«tur*-r : ..n note] anil had tea with her, pa»siug a 

Vfiy pleasant hour and a half. The weather cleared in the interval ; and when 
we r-iurued to the hall, the people were rrowdiug in. It was packed by 6.SO, 
and they kept coming in tor some time after. 

The subject chosen for the seioud meeting was : “The Aim of Humanity *'; 
Slid out cr.misde aiiuitf• cl tiers* I < it. the tain*- splendid manner as before, both 
in the lecture and in the debate which followed The principal opponent, this 
tin s, wss a Quaker tk» comes . ften to cnr meetings—as a Ismb to tbe slaughter; 
#i-d on this occasion it trait slaughter. 


The comrade bad brought a large quantity of literature with her, and a good 
deal of it was sold at both meetings 

All who came in contact with comrade Goldman were vrry much impressed 
with her and th# visit is looked upon as an svent of importance. It will give 
the cause “ a boost “ here as we say in the States. 

L. J. Me. C. 
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D. 10s., Free Commune Group 6s., W. T. 6a., A M. 10s., A. C. 1/6. 
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FREEDOM PAMPHLETS. 

No. 1. THE WAGE SYSTEM. Br Pru Known*!*. Id. 

No. t. THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. Bt P«t*s Known*!*. Id. 

No. 3. A TALK ABOUT ANARCHIST-COMMUNISM bctwsb* two 
WORKERS. Br E. Malatkmta. Id. 

No. 4. ANARCHIST-COMMUNISM : its basis a*d prisciplbs. Bt 
Peter Kropotki*. Id. 

No. 6. ANARCHY. Bt E. Malatksta. Id. 

No. 6 . ANARCHIST MORALITY. Bt Pktrr Known*!*. Id. 

No. 8. ANARCHISM a*d OUTRAGE. Bt C M. Wilbo* Jd. 

No. 10. ANARCHISM : ITS PHILOSOPHY a*d IDEAL Id. 

No, 11. THE 8TATE : its historic role. Bt Peter Kropotki*. Jd. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

/» future tee must request that aU orders/or pamphlets be accompanied 
with cash, iris are compelled to adhere to this as toe need funds for 
repr in ting. 

Other Pamphlets. 

LAW ahd AUTHORITY. Bt Peter Kropotki*. 2d. 

EVOLUTION and REVOLUTION. Bt Eltsbb Reclcs. Id. 

AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG. Bt Peter Known*i*. Id. 

The Chicago Martyr* ; their speech** in Court, with Governor Altgeld’s 
Reasons for Pardoning Ridden, Schwab and Seehe. Demy octavo, 168 
pago* with group portrait and picture of the memorial in Waldheim 
Cemetery on good paper. Published by A. Isaak, 236 Clinton Park, 
San Francisco, at 25 cents, or may be obtained of T. Cantwell, 127 
0*ulnton St., London, N. W., for one shilling. Cash must aooompany 
all orders. 

GOD a*d th* STATE. Bt Michael Bakocsi**. Price fonrpence. 
THE TABLES TURNED; or, Nuprins Awakened. A Socialist 
interlude. By William Morris. Is. each. 

(Only a few of these original copies left.) 

THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. By William Morris, E. Belfort 
Bai and Victor Dave. 2d. 

80CIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. By Gdbtav Landaus*, fcd. 
MONOPOLY; or, How Labor is Robbed. By William Morjus. Id, 
Bibliooraphib dr I'Anarchis p*r M Nrttlau. P.-ftc* d 1 Emsrk Rbclcb; 

BniMsrlw, 61 rue d*x* Epero tinier*, 1897 ; 294 pp. 6 francs ; post 
free fur 4 shilling- prepaid. 

DIRECT ACTION versus LEGISLATION, a new pamphlet by J. Blair 
Smith. Price «me |«tiiiy. 


Jean Grave’s funiou* book, Moribund Society and Anarchy translated 
by Voltairine de Cleyre, is now ready. We have some on sale, price la., 
Emma Goldman will have some with her ut her lectures. 
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